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PREFACE 



In 1970, its fiftieth anniversary year, the Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges sponsored the 
first international assembly of persons interested in 
education at the junior college level. We had several 
reasons- for undertaking such a meeting. Most im- 
portant, it seemed to be the next logical step in a 
series of events. A number of American educators 
familiar with junior college development had made 
various studies and contacts in other countries 
where there was interest in the two-year college 
idea. And a number of countries had demonstrated 
their interest by sending educators to the U.S. to 
study the development of junior college education. 

Many educators from the U.S. and from abroad 
seemed to feel that the need for middle manpower 
development in other countries could be assisted by 
broader understanding of the American community 
junior college idea and how it has developed. Also, vii 
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1970 was the year our convention was to be in Hono- 
lulu. The East-West Center at the University of 
Hawaii was willing to assist as host for a meeting 
of educators from the Pacific area. And several 
foundations and agencies of the U.S. government 
were interested in offering assistance. The meeting 
was a success in opening a new dialog. In this book 
are some of the articles from the Junior College 
Journal which served as forerunners of that dialog, 
as well as a report of the assembly itself. We sin- 
cerely hope the channels of communication that have 
been opened can be kept operative and that other 
channels can soon be created. 

Edmund J. Gleazer, Jr. 

Executive Director 

American Association of Junior Colleges 
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INTRODUCTION 



The first issue of the Junior College Journal , pub- 
lished a little over forty years ago, carried an article 
titled “The Junior College in Greece.’’ 1 Other early 
issues included articles on junior college develop- 
ments in India, the Philippines, and other countries. 2 
More recently the Journal has printed many articles 
on developments in other countries and on ideas in 
international education that would be of interest to 
junior college educators in the U.S. 

This book reprints a selection of articles that have 
appeared since 1964. In addition there is reprinted 
here a report on the International Assembly spon- 
sored by the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges and held February 26-March 1 at the East- 
West Center in Honolulu. 

The purpose of the book is to bring together into 
one source a summary of the discussion that has 
taken place in recent years on the role of the junior 
college in the field of international education. It is 
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hoped that the availability of such a resource book 
will help promote continued interest and activity in 
this field. We appreciate the assistance of the Shell 
Companies Foundation, Inc., in making it possible to 
publish this book. 

It seems apparent that development of social and 
economic pressures in other countries are creating 
the kinds of educational needs to which the junior 
college has successfully responded in the United 
States. This thought has occurred to many persons 
in the U.S. and other countries. And, with the 
dramatic growth of the junior college in recent 
years — particularly in the United States, Japan, and 
Canada — there has developed an increased desire to 
explore the ways in which the two-year college idea 
can be adapted and applied to the needs of other 
countries. The following articles give an indication 
of the point at which the discussion stood, as re- 
flected in the columns of the Junior College Journal, 
as the American Association of Junior Colleges ob- 
served its fiftieth anniversary year. 
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By Edmund J. Gleazer, Jr., and Leland L. 
Medsker 



POTENTIAL IN JAPAN 



Japanese junior colleges, like their American cous- 
ins, face some tremendous opportunities in the years 
immediately ahead. 

Recent developments in social patterns, industrial 
growth, and educational aspirations have placed the 
junior colleges squarely before a door of opportunity 
that may or may not open, depending on several pos- 
sibilities. Some of these possibilities can be realized 
by the Japanese junior colleges themselves. Others 
will depend on legislation and public attitudes. 

These impressions were recorded in October, 1963, 
during a brief assignment in Japan. We do not 
pose as experts on Japanese higher education, but we 
do feel we can relay some ideas gained during our 
visit which will be interesting to Journal readers, 
particularly, perhaps, because some interesting 
parallels exist between the present situation in Japan 
and some parts of the United States. 
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A word about the assignment itself is perhaps 
first in order. For some years there had been in- 
formal discussion between officials in the Associa- 
tion of Private Junior Colleges in Japan and the 
American Association of Junior Colleges regarding 
the possibility of a team visiting Japan to assess 
the development of the junior college association. 
In late summer, 1963, a specific invitation was ex- 
tended to AAJC and arrangements were made for 
us to spend approximately three weeks in the coun- 
try during October. These arrangements were made 
possible through a grant from the Ford Founda- 
tion with the understanding that we would under- 
take to discuss the current and potential role of jun- 
ior colleges with individuals representing a variety 
of Japanese agencies and assess this role within the 
context of higher education in that country. 

Japanese higher education is built on top of a 
well-developed system of elementary and secondary 
education organized on a 6-3-3 basis similar to many 
systems in the United States. Education is com- 
pulsory and almost totally universal through the 
junior high school. At the upper secondary level it 
is far from universal but is becoming increasingly 
so. In 1960, only 60 per cent of lower secondary 
graduates entered upper secondary schools, whereas 
in 1961 the percentage was 66. In fact, this per- 
centage has increased steadily since 1957 and natur- 
ally has implications for higher education. On the 
other hand, absolute numbers of students in the 
lower schools are decreasing due to a gradual de- 
cline in the nation's birth rate since World War II. 

Demographic data . In April, 1962, there were 591 
coliegiate institutions in Japan of which 321 were 
classified as junior colleges and 270 as universities. 1 

A definite characteristic of Japanese higher edu- 
cation is the predominance of private institutions 
and of students enrolled in them. Of the 270 uni- 
versities in existence in 1963, 164 or 60 per cent 
were privately controlled, and of the 321 junior 
colleges operating at that time, 252 or 78 per cent 
were private. Of the more than 600,000 students 
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enrolled in universities almost 394,000 or approxi- 
mately 65 per cent were in private institutions. The 
prevalence of private education, incidentally, is also 
marked in the upper secondary schools. Of all stu- 
dents (some 2.65 million) enrolled in upper secon- 
dary schools in 1961, almost one third were in pri- 
vate institutions. 

Cultural factors. The professional and business 
life of the nation is largely carried on by men. The 
role of women is still oriented primarily toward mar- 
riage and homemaking. Although women are often 
engaged in gainful employment before marriage, 
they tend to leave the labor market after they are 
married. The number of women seeking a univer- 
sity education is comparatively small. On the other 
hand, many young girls are likely to seek a two-year 
college education which gives them further back- 
ground in general education and at the same time 
prepares them for home responsibilities which they 
tend to assume soon after graduation from junior 
college. Of all students enrolled in universities in 
1961, only 14 per cent were women, whereas the re- 
verse was true in junior colleges where about 68 per 
cent were women. 

Another factor is the great influence which the 
prestige universities have upon the aspirations and 
apparent status of men. A young man’s initial posi- 
tion in business or government, and indeed his later 
success and station in life, appear to depend primar- 
ily upon the rank of the university to which he is ad- 
mitted. This situation results in a lack of interest 
on the part of men in any institution other than a 
university, and the greater the prestige of the uni- 
versity, the better. In any event, there appears to be 
little interest in junior colleges on the part of men. 

Still another societal influence relates to what 
might be called an underdeveloped professional 
status which is reflected in the lack of specialization 
through graduate education. Of the total university 
enrollment in 1961 of well over 600,000 students, 
only some 17,000 were in graduate schools. Even in 
the older prestige universities which were visited — 









and these are the institutions in which most of the 
graduate education is carried on — the proportion of 
graduate to undergraduate students was small. 

Access to Hi|ler Elecatiei 

If only one phenomenon concerning Japanese 
higher education were to be singled out for discus- 
sion, it undoubtedly would relate to the matter of 
student access to higher education. The compara- 
tively large number of colleges and universities, to- 
gether with the fact that upper secondary education 
is not universal, might suggest that the young Jap- 
anese man or woman should find it relatively easy 
to enter college. Such is not the case, however, due 
in part to the fact that the demand for admission 
tends to concentrate on a few of the prestige univer- 
sities, and on certain programs within them, but also 
to the fact that higher education in general is rec- 
ognized increasingly as an important asset to the in- 
dividual and to the nation in its ability to move for- 
ward politically and economically. 

The admission requirement for higher institutions 
is graduation from upper secondary school or its 
equivalent. However, this is only the minimum re- 
quirement. Because there are more applicants than 
space, each university conducts independent en- 
trance examinations, primarily of the achievement 
type. The Ministry of Education, through a Uni- 
versity Entrance Examination Council, exercises 
some degree of control as to the nature and timing 
of these examinations. While data on the number 
of applicants for admission and their success are not 
always consistent, some idea of the problem may be 
gained from the fact that in 1961 there were more 
than 800,000 applicants to universities 3 of whom 
only some 168,000, or approximately 21 per cent, 
were successful. 3 

So desirous are many of the candidates to enter 
college that they repeat the examinations the next 
year, or in many instances, for several successive 
4 years. (Of all students admitted to college in 1960, 









only two-thirds were graduated from the secondary 
school that year). During the intervening year(s) 
most of the individuals enroll in private prepara- 
tory schools, the number of which is increasing 
rapidly. A Japanese educator has said : 

Japan formally has a 6-8-S-4 system of schools, like 
many of the school systems in America. But as several 
Japanese educationists have pointed out , the system is 
really a “6-3-8-X-V system , where the “X” refers to a 
period when the senior high school graduate spends time 
on his own ( ranging from a few months to several years) 
preparing for college entrance examinations .* 

In the same article the author forcefully describes 
Japan’s “examination hell.” The tragedy is that the 
situation is likely to worsen as the competition for 
college admission is intensified by growing economic 
prosperity. One hopeful sign on the horizon is that 
plans are now under way for one national unified 
examination which would replace the individual ex- 
aminations of each university. This would enable 
students to prepare for one exam only (and would 
institute certain other controls) although it would 
not, of course, eliminate competition for scarce 
places in college. 

Iht JiRiMr Ctfcgt SystM 

Of the 321 junior colleges in Japan in 1963, 252 
were private, forty-one were prefectural, and twen- 
ty-eight were national. One hundred seventy-five 
were women’s colleges. 

This type of college was introduced, by name, into 
Japan in 1949 by the late Waiter C, Eells. The origi- 
nal colleges and the ones established subsequently 
were given temporary legal status as junior colleges 
by the Diet — a status that still exists despite efforts 
to get the Diet to make them part of the permanent 
system of education. A majority of the private jun- 
ior colleges are attached to a high school. A few in- 
stitutions maintain junior colleges along with a 
four-year college, although when this is the case, 
both institutions are unitary in the sense that the 








junior college is not the lower division of the four- 
year college. 

For the most part, junior colleges in Japan may 
be characterized as terminal institutions. Only a 
limited number of their graduates transfer to four- 
year colleges. In fact, the incidence of transfer 
from one college to another — even among four-year 
colleges — is almost nil. 

Since the majority of junior colleges are for 
women who plan to and usually do marry soon after 
junior college, it is not surprising that home eco- 
nomics should be an important part of the curricu- 
lum. It was a delight to visit innumerable classes in 
food preparation, nutrition, clothing, flower arrange- 
ment, and related work and to find classrooms full 
of lively, interested girls being taught well with the 
aid of seemingly good teachers and good equipment. 

But while home economics forms the base of the 
terminal program, there are almost invariably a 
limited number of academic specialties in each col- 
lege. Often, one of the specialties is in literature. 
Art is also popular. In private junior colleges for 
men, the base program likewise is some terminal 
curriculum such as agriculture, automotive mechan- 
ics, electronics, photography, or food processing. 

Ntw TtcMcal Ctfcfts 

The majority of the junior colleges are boarding 
institutions and provide residence facilities for part 
of the student body. Since most of them are located 
in cities, however, many students live at home. 

A new type of institution similar to a junior 
college has come into existence recently. It is 
known as a five-year technical college and is a com- 
bination of the three upper secondary years plus 
two additional years beyond. Authorized by the Diet 
in 1961 in recognition of the need for training tech- 
nicians, these schools now number thirty-four and 
enroll more than 15,000 students. The curriculum is 
integrated in a way that combines general and tech- 
6 nical education through the five years with greater 







specialization in the last two years. So far, the 
fields of training are limited to mechanical, electrical, 
civil, chemical, and architectural phases of semipro- 
fessional work. It was reported that the ministry 
moved to establish and encourage these technical 
colleges upon the insistence by industry that techni- 
cians were badly needed. 

The junior colleges are greatly concerned about 
their temporary legal status and are exerting con- 
siderable pressure in the Diet to give them perma- 
nent status. An opinion was expressed to the 
visitors by government officials to the effect that 
permanent status would undoubtedly come eventu- 
ally; that the importance of the junior colleges as 
terminal institutions, especially for women, is well 
recognized and hence that their recognized value to 
the nation would certainly never permit their re- 
moval from the educational scene. But junior college 
officials claim, and with considerable justification, 
that lack of permanent status is bad for prestige 
purposes and that this affects adversely the role 
these institutions can play. It is to be hoped that 
through the Ministry of Education, the government 
may assess the situation soon. 

The future of Japan can be characterized by ad- 
vancing technology, an increasing awareness of the 
social needs of its people, a continuing trend toward 
the adoption of western cultures, an increasing 
awareness of the value of education both to the in- 
dividual and the nation, and an increasing interest 
on the part of secondary school graduates to con- 
tinue their education. If any or all these charac- 
teristics obtain, it seems reasonable that they will 
result in several possible educational developments. 
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In the first place, there will undoubtedly be a de- 
mand for easier access to higher education. It is 
questionable that with a growing recognition of the 
value of higher education the road blocks now 
placed in its way through the present examination 
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system will be tolerated indefinitely. At the very 
least there may well be a reform in the examination 
system. It may also be, however, that new types of 
mid-level institutions will be created which will ad- 
mit students on a more open basis than do the uni- 
versities and in so doing provide an opportunity for 
students to prove their ability to do post-secondary 
work. As a matter of fact, it would not seem far- 
fetched if the preparatory schools, which today are 
little more than coaching schools for those who have 
failed examinations, would themselves become bona 
fide educational institutions providing opportunity 
for people to learn rather than merely to compete in 
' examinations. Whatever the development, it would 

> seem that the pressures for more education for more 

jj people would inevitably reach the point where access 

jj to higher education would be easier and governed 

by human values more than is the case today. 

A second possible development, related to the first 
| one, is that new types of higher institutions are 

j likely to be created for special purposes. The recent 

development of the five-year technical colleges is a 
good example of how an institution was brought 
into being to meet a social need. It is possible that 
as new needs are identified, other institutions will 
be established. New needs may include semiprofes- 
sional training in business occupations as well as in 
such fields as medical and social services. 

It would appear that while the practice of wide- 
spread transfer from junior colleges to universities 
may be some distance away, it could eventually be- 
come one means by which access to higher education 
could be expanded. This suggests that in time the 
present junior and technical colleges may become 
comprehensive in nature, providing outlets for both 
students who will wish to pursue a university degree 
and for those who are interested in only two years 
of college before marriage or employment. 

! In other words, it is entirely possible that eventu- 

! 8 ally the role of the junior college in Japan will differ 
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considerably from the somewhat narrow objectives 
of the private junior colleges as they operate today 
or of the newly established technical colleges. Such 
a change is likely to be more in the nature of a 
gradual evolution than a drastic revamping of edu- 
cation which would give the junior college a sudden 
and spectacular focus. 

As one views the higher education scene in Japan, 
certain questions and possible steps come to mind. 

In the first place, there is the question of whether 
the manpower needs of the nation have really been 
studied carefully or, at least, whether they have 
been assessed as far as their implications for higher 
education are concerned. It would seem, therefore, 
that an appraisal of available information of this 
kind should be made and, if need be, a study initi- 
ated to assess the need for college-trained personnel 
in the many segments of Japanese society. 

A second possible step is that of a thorough ap- 
praisal of the college admissions program as it oper- 
ates today. What are the real facts with respect 
to demand for and supply of collegiate opportuni- 
ties? What are the students like who are denied ad- 
mission each year? What eventually happens to 
them when they are not admitted? From the point 
of view of sheer economics, does the nation gain or 
lose by its present program ? 

Still a third step might well be that of some ex- 
perimentation with the transfer of students from 
one type of higher institution to another. Some ex- 
ploration could determine whether mid-level insti- 
tutions could contribute to the flow of students from 
secondary schools to the university degree. 

Since Japan and the United States have much in 
common, there is little doubt that each can learn 
from the other. This suggests finally that it might 
be exceedingly profitable if some cooperative rela- 
tionships between Japanese and United States insti- 
tutions of higher education, as well as between pro- 
fessional associations in the two countries, could be 9 









developed. Perhaps this would be especially helpful 
in the case of junior colleges. 



1 Unpublished data from the Ministry of Education. See 
also Education in 1961, Annual Report of the Ministry of 
Education, Government of Japan, 1963. 

! An applicant who applied to two universities was counted 
as two applicants, etc. 

* Reports prepared by Daishiro Hidaka and others for the 
International Study of University Admissions, Frank Bowles, 
director, p. 18. See also Education in 1961, Japan, p. 98. 

4 Kobayashi, Victor N. “Japan’s Examination Hell.” The 
Educational Forum 28:20; November, 1963. 




By Akira Watanabe 



GENESIS OF THE 
JAPANESE JUNIOR 
COLLEGE 



Junior colleges were started in Japan in April, 
1950. They were unique institutions in our new de- 
mocracy. And they revolutionized our entire system 
of traditional education. 

Japanese junior colleges were put into a trying 
situation politically, socially, and educationally, in 
the very process of gaining their existence. Article 
109 of the Current School Education Law made jun- 
ior colleges temporary higher institutions. Never- 
theless, they have made quite an impressive de- 
velopment leading to today's flowering prosperity. 

Whenever we look at the developing Japanese 
junior colleges, we cannot help recollecting the late 
Dr. Walter C. Eells, former education officer on 
General MacArthur’s staff in Tokyo after the war. 
He was indeed a leader. He gave birth to this unique 
institution of higher education in our land during a 
period of educational reform. Dr. Eells might be 
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called “the father of the Japanese junior colleges.” 

There is no doubt that he took his ideas from 
the junior colleges in the United States. His career 
as executive secretary of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges testifies to this more eloquently 
than anything else. The writer himself was honored 
with the privilege of translating into Japanese, 
“Why Junior College Terminal Education?” which 
was quite helpful at the very outset of the Japanese 
junior college movement. 

During these thirteen years our junior colleges 
have been playing an important role in the democ- 
ratization of higher education, though being con- 
fronted with distressing needs such as revision of 
the School Education Law, betterment of employ- 
ment conditions, and construction of a desirable 
terminal curriculum, to say nothing of larger college 
budgets. In addition to these difficulties, the very 
name of “tanki-daigaku,” which literally means 
“short-term college,” has tended to decrease the 
weight of junior colleges. This is the general feeling 
of the junior college people concerned. Thus, from 
time to time, academic-minded, high-brow persons 
criticize junior colleges as “half colleges,” unworthy 
of being called “college,” in the real sense of the 
word. 

Corresponding to the strong demand from the im- 
pressively developing industrial world, the Ministry 
of Education tried to put the revision of the School 
Education Bill before the Diet for the third time in 
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1959. The proposal was to establish junior colleges 
on a permanent basis. However, it also aimed at a 
completely new establishment of specialized voca- 
tional colleges, called “senkadaigaku,” into which 
all existing junior colleges would have been required 
to move within five years, beginning in 1959. This 
experiment was opposed by all the staff of the As- 
sociation of Private Junior Colleges in Japan which 
is supported by those highly interested in the 
democratization of higher education. Naturally this 
resulted in the failure of the Ministry of Education 
in gaining approval of the bill. It was the most try- 
ing time for the Japanese junior colleges during 
these thirteen years. 
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Paradoxically, it may be said that this adverse 
situation stimulated our junior colleges to their pres- 
ent prosperity. The development of junior colleges, 
unique in the history of democratic higher education, 
is to be valued highly. Throughout Japan these 
unique higher institutions have been increasing in 
number and, consequently, the number of students 
admitted annually has also increased. Tables I and 
II indicate the latest situation. 

Our junior colleges are developing not only quan- 
titatively but also qualitatively. Above all is the 
curricular improvement in terminal education. Chal- 
lenging efforts and endeavors are required in the 
realization of this essential purpose. 

Tokyo Metropolitan Association of Private Junior 
Colleges, under which seventy-two junior colleges 
are united, has begun an extensive program of re- 
search. Next year Tokyo Metropolitan Office will 
have a subsidy for the expense of staff research 
amounting to 1/3,000,000, approximately equivalent 
to $8,333. This timely offer has given impetus to 
research in education activities. 

Our junior colleges have gained increasing popu- 
larity among high school graduates desirous of hav- 
ing a college education in their own community. By 
dint of this popularity, junior colleges have been 
developing in almost all the local districts on pre- 
fectual level. They are now gradually extending 
to comparatively smaller cities. In this trend, one 
might well call them ‘‘people's colleges." We can 
easily imagine how they are satisfying the earnest 
desires of the high school graduates, especially those 
of young women, providing them with a variety of 
courses useful for their future work as better house- 
wives and mothers as well as office workers. At the 
present time, they have come to be a center of 
women's higher education in the local community. 
Meanwhile they are trying to be a cultural center, 
too, providing extension courses of community serv- 
ice programs. 

Junior colleges in Japan, contrasted with those 
in the United States, are, to a great degree, terminal 










institutions. This can be favorably interpreted as 
democratizing higher education in a local com- 
munity. And in consequence, only a small percent- 
age of transfer-minded students can avail them- 
selves of these institutions as a stepping-stone to 
four-year colleges. At any rate, Japanese junior 
colleges are serving higher education through both 
functions — terminal and preparatory — just as they 
do in the United States. 

According to their background, the colleges are 
usually classified into national, public, and private. 
Table III indicates this situation. The writer is of 
the opinion that Japanese junior colleges are grow- 
ing rapidly as “sister colleges” of the American 
junior colleges. 

Generally speaking, Japanese junior colleges offer 
few courses on a semiprofessional level. Bulletin 
analysis demonstrates this fact. Some provide day 
courses only and other evening courses only, while 
still others offer both courses. In connection with 
this situation, our junior colleges can be classified 
as shown in Table IV. The writer assumes all the 
junior colleges should provide both day and evening 
courses, if possible, for different kinds of students. 
It is quite clear that in this way they can contribute 
far more to both youth and adults. 

The number of students to be admitted into vari- 
ous types of junior colleges annually is indicated 
in Table V. However, private junior colleges usually 

TABLE III * 

Number of Junior Colleges Classified into 
Men*8 and Women’s 



Founder Men Women Total 



National 28 — 28 

Public 25 16 41 

Private 95 167 262 

Sum Total 148 173 321 



’Data drawn from the synopsis of junior colleges, Higher 
Education and Science Bureau, Ministry of Education, 1963. 
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Day Ceerae Omly Evretey Ceerae <hU* Day ft Brcaisf Ceei 

Mm Wage* Tjjgj Mw w«aw jwJ M*a We— a 

National 6 — ft 23 — 23 — — — 

Public 14 lft 29 4 1 ft 7 — 7 

Private 43 141 184 18 — 18 84 18 60 

Sum Total 62 166 218 4ft 1 46 41 16 67 

•Data from tha tynopeia of junior eoUopa, Hither Education and Science Bureau, Ministry of Education, 1943. 



admit more than their fixed number of students so 
they can enlarge their budgets. Urgent demand by 
industry for skillful technicians on the semiprofes- 
sional level stimulated the Ministry of Education to 
give some financial aid for the management of pri- 
vate technical junior colleges, excepting agricultural 
ones. This is heartily welcomed by the junior college 
people in general. 

Japanese junior colleges are still on a temporary 
basis, as far as the School Education Law is con- 
cerned, despite their impressive development during 
these thirteen years. All the junior college people 
concerned, particularly leaders of the Association 
of Private Junior Colleges in Japan, repeatedly em- 
phasized the importance of establishing junior col- 
leges on a permanent basis through revising the 
School Education Law with respect to article 109 
which regulates junior colleges. This has not yet 
been solved due to rather complicated factors, which 
include the difference of opinion held by members of 
the Diet and Ministry of Education, and also the 
traditional concept of German-type academic col- 
leges. 

Continued efforts are expected to come to a fruit- 
ful result in the current session of the Diet. This 
expectation is supported by the increasing popular- 
ity of junior colleges throughout Japan. 

There is also the problem of constructing a desir- 
able two-year terminal curriculum. Terminal stu- 
dents compose a major part of the Japanese junior 

TABLE V 

fM Number of Students to Bs Ad mitted into 
Junior CoHsgss According to Typos of Founder* 
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colleges. This construction is a most important 
problem, directly influencing their learning on the 
semiprofessional level. Some educators emphasize 
the desirability of lengthening junior college courses 
so that high school students can be admitted from 
the eleventh grade. With the enthusiastic demand 
for technical skills, industrial arts, and commercial 
arts, caused by the rapid development of the world, 
general education, an essential factor in higher edu- 
cation, is being neglected. Extremists contend 
rather boldly, “We see no use for this sort of edu- 
cation/' Under the circumstances, general education 
needs to be stressed all the more. 

Without general education junior colleges cannot 
be a member of the higher education family. Need- 
less to say, such junior colleges are not worthy of 
being called “college" in the real sense of the word. 

Then, what are the successes of junior college in 
Japan? As can be seen already in the above dis- 
cussion, they are contributing a great deal to the 
democratization of higher education, providing 
abundant opportunity for the high school graduates 
in the local community. Most of the Japanese junior 
colleges are private. The major part of them are for 
women. Why are they so successful? They are 
evidently identified with the particular social and 
educational situation into which young women are 
placed. As already referred to, democratic Japan 
demands higher education for women all the more 
as the years advance. 

Junior colleges in Japan are pioneering in the 
diffusion of culture to many local communities all 
over Japan. They are contributing considerably to 
the development of manpower both in youth and 
adults. In this sense they might rightly be called 
an institute of manpower development in the local 
community. Communities are proud to have their 
colleges evaluated this way. 



With the increasing popularity of junior colleges 
among the people and the united, continued efforts 17 
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of the leadership people concerned, the problem of 
establishing junior colleges on a permanent basis 
through revision of the current School Education 
Law is going to be solved, presumably, in this Forty- 
Third Ordinary Session of the Diet. The solution of 
this problem is expected to have a most desirable 
influence on all the problems present and future. 

With junior colleges established on a permanent 
basis, the pride and the spirit of the junior college 
people will be strengthened to an outstanding 
degree. 

According to Mr. M. Nakahara, general director % 

of the Association of Private Junior Colleges in 
Japan, approximately twenty junior colleges will be v. 

established during 1964. 

Prediction is hazardous work, yet taking all 
things into consideration, the future of the Japanese 
junior college can be foretold in all the continuing 
development of democratic higher institutions. The 
prospect of this unique institution is presumed to be 
brighter as years go on. All the junior college people 
here are looking forward to the promising future. 
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JUNIOR COLLEGES 
BLOSSOM IN JAPAN 



June 17, 1964, will be kept in memory forever as one of 
the brightest and most delightful days in the history of the 
junior college movement in Japan. On this day the Revision 
Bill of the School Education Law was passed by the Forty- 
Sixth Session of the Japanese Diet. The law gave long-awaited 
recognition of junior colleges, started in 1950, as full-fledged 
higher institutions of learning. 

Drastic educational reforms in post-war Japan, motivated 
by a desire for greater “democratization of people’s educa- 
tion,” resulted in a system in which tfie responsibility for 
higher education was given to the four-year college. Many 
Japanese colleges could not be easily reorganized into 

four-year institutions, however, and thus 149 of 
them were allowed to function as temporary two 
or three-year colleges. The late Walter C. Eells, 
former higher education officer on General Douglas 
MacArthur’s staff in Tokyo, contributed greatly to 
the birth of this unique college. His vision, vigor, 
efforts, and endeavors toward the democratization 
of higher education for the new Japan, are qualities 1 9 
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greatly admired and appreciated by the Japanese 
people. His great contributions to our educational 
system, have earned him the respected name, 
“Father of Japanese Junior Colleges.” 

Developing Junior Colleges 

Although in great distress at their outset, junior 
colleges have been making unparalleled strides in 
Japanese education. Presently there are 413 junior 
colleges in Japan, with an enrollment of 67,841. This 
is sixty-seven more colleges than there are four-year 
institutions although the four-year schools enroll 
about 799,700 more students. There are presently 
forty-six new junior colleges being considered for 
accreditation. It is expected that the total number of 
junior colleges will reach 450 with the coming year, 
a tripling in their number over their seventeen-year 
history. This has indeed been a speedy development 
and the speed speaks eloquently for their contribu- 
tion toward the goal of more democratic higher edu- 
cation. Table I indicates the existing number of 
various types of junior colleges. 

Junior colleges are developing throughout Japan, 
satisfying the urgent needs of those young people 
desirous of higher education for their future careers 
and for life. However, most junior colleges are 
located in city districts, especially such metropolitan 
areas as Tokyo, Osaka, and Nagoya. 

Curriculum offerings at Japanese junior colleges 
are intended to meet the aims of Article 69 of the 
newly revised School Education Law which reads: 
“The aims of the junior colleges are to instruct and 

TABLE I 

NUMBER OF JUNIOR COLLEGES IN JAPAN 



Founder Men Women Total 

National — 24 — 24 

Public 26 13 39 

Private 108 242 860 

Total 168 266 413 



From the Synopsis of Junior Colleges, Higher Educa- 
tion and Sciences Bureau, Ministry of Education, 1966. 



encourage intensive study in the arts and sciences 
on the semi professional level, equipping graduates 
with the abilities necessary for the vocational and 
practical way of life.” 

In keeping with this law, the institutions, over- 
whelmingly geared to the terminal program, offer 
semiprofessional courses as well as other, often col- 
orful, curriculums. Junior colleges in Japan can 
never be called “half-colleges” in view of their 
enriched curriculums. 

Table II lists the numbers of junior colleges offer- 
ing particular course subjects and Table III presents 
typical offerings of the Toyo Eiwa Jogakuin Junior 
College, a representative junior college in Japan. 

Some junior colleges offer day courses only, others 
evening courses only, and some both A breakdown 
is included in Table IV. It is the feeling of most 
educators that all the junior colleges should provide 
both day and evening courses so that they can con- 
tribute to the youth and adults in the community. 
Of course, those junior college graduates who fulfill 
the necessary requirements are permitted to trans- 
fer to four-year colleges. 

Junior college enrollments have already been dis- 
cussed briefly but reference to Table V will reveal 
more details. This table lists so-called “fixed enroll- 
ments” — or desirable enrollments. Like junior col- 
leges in the United States, however, many are over- 
enrolled and the overenrollment is not indicated. 
Actually overenrollment in Japanese junior colleges 
is an economic necessity, although an undesirable 
necessity. Eighty-five per cent of the junior colleges 
are private institutions, getting no public support, 
and they are faced with the need to enroll, and get 
tuition payments from, as many students as possible 
to provide needed capital to run the institutions. 

The Problems Involved 

Junior colleges in Japan are fresh, recent mem- 
bers of the higher education family and of course 
are confronted with challenging problems. Presently 
their future course of development is being deter- 
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mined and an evaluation is being made based on 
social, economic, cultural, and educational considera- 
tions. Such evaluation is designed to beneficially 
strengthen the junior college in budget, staff, facili- 
ties, and equipment. As in the United States, some 
junior colleges have strong ties to a parent four-year 
institution. Budget and enrollment are strengthened 
through this arrangement although there is a ques- 
tion as to their independence as junior colleges. 
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The Japanese educators in junior colleges are 
most concerned with strengthening their transfer 
programs and wish them to have the stature of the 
terminal programs. It is felt that continued educa- 
tion in the four-year institution is desirable for 
students' full self-realization but also for increasing 
the pool of educated manpower in the community. 
Now that Japanese junior colleges have been granted 
full recognition as institutions of higher learning 
they will concentrate even more on shaking the 
image of terminal institutions, exclusively. 

It must be admitted, however, that most of the 
curriculum offerings in the Japanese junior colleges 
are directed at women students. Now that our indus- 
trial world is making such accelerated developments, 
stimulated by the increased power of modern science 
and technology, it is earnestly hoped that more 
men's industrial colleges will be established. Despite 
the increasing number of national technical colleges, 
there are a large number of high school graduates 
longing for technical college education in industrial 
Japan. 

Future Prospect 

Though not rosy, the future prospects for junior 
colleges in Japan can be foretold as brighter than 
ever when one looks at such favorable factors as 
full-fledged status for the junior colleges, and the 
fairly high level of employment. The continually 
increasing population desiring and requiring higher 
education will also contribute to the growth of the 
colleges, as will the higher living standard brought 
on by the developing industrialization and urbaniza- 
tion of this country. No hazards seem to loom in the 
future of junior colleges in Japan. All the junior 
college people here are looking forward to their 
promising future. 



